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yet in his attitude to the conditions which belonged to his time he was him- 
self free and spiritual, and thus discerned the eternal divine values in these. 
"And Jesus was what he taught, and taught what he was." "And God 
is like Jesus." Accordingly Jesus is not accounted for by the historical 
conditions of his time, but he himself was "new and has power to make 
men new likewise." We wait for the second (constructive) volume to 
get his further interpretation of the person of Jesus. 

It should be added that the plan adopted by Professor Foster necessitated 
so much and so radical destructive criticism as almost to overshadow 
the large amount of positive material contained in his book. The acute an- 
tagonism aroused on its appearance a few months ago has largely subsided, 
but the questions raised in it are precisely those which every serious thinker 
is compelled to face, and to find some sort of answer for. He may not 
accept all the solutions offered here, but at least he can form no judgment 
which is worthy of the respect of intelligent men unless he has weighed 
these in relation to his other beliefs. 

C. A. Beckwith 

Chicago Theological Seminary 
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This is more than a biography; it is more nearly an incarnation — a 
veritable book of life. Mr. Howard re-lives his chief's career, and the 
reader does not so much read as look and listen, absorbed and charmed. 
Such a book defies review; one can but advise others to read the book and 
catch the inspiration of a life exceptionally full of inspiration and instruction. 
Henry Clay Trumbull was pre-eminently the gentleman and friend, the 
Sir Philip Sydney of his generation. The principle that the man of highest 
value in society must lay down his life for his fellows was regnant in his 
conception of the Christian religion. Early in life he chose the Sunday 
school as the department of organized religion in which to serve best his 
fellows; and so free from obscurity was the path before him that he could 
not be persuaded to turn from it even by the urgency of men whom he 
esteemed most highly for wisdom, pre-eminent among whom was Horace 
Bushnell. This same certainty of divine guidance and ideal runs through 
Mr. Trumbull's entire career, not least through the apparent digressions. 
The chapters which describe the discovery of Kadesh Barnea and the 
resultant literature, as due to a disastrous breakdown in health, are fine 
illustrations of this leading of God. 
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Mr. Trumbull had a passion for friendship. He seemed to say in every 
one of the lives of thousands of friends: "I have no more important busi- 
ness than to do for you what I can do; just let me try." Of all his books, 
his classic volume, Friendship the Master Passion, will probably touch men 
most deeply and widely. Of his little book, Individual, Work for Individ- 
uals, Mr. Trumbull said a few days before his translation: "I have never 
written anything more important." 

By many Mr. Trumbull will be remembered longest for his connection 

with the Sunday School Times, the account of which receives of course 

its full share of notice; but Mr. Howard's greatest service has been in his 

incomparable portrayal of Christian manhood as everywhere illustrated 

in Henry Clay Trumbull, "the man himself." 

Edward Braislin 
Burlington, N. J. 



